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Introduction and Background ; s 


With the ever increasing number of educational institutions 


turning to competency-based education (CBE) programs , there js a 


corresponding growth in the design and use of new instructional 


materials appropriate, for use in these programs. Mos. often 


these instructional strategies include the use of modules. The . 
. Tee 2s tlt .? 
approach to imptementing CBE programs described in this paper is = 


a combined use of self-instructional modules, individualized 


“managed processes, and group instructional techniques. This .« 


eclectic approach has been designed and used for a comprehensive ; , 7 ‘ 
- x. & 

consumer education program which (2 been incorporated into 

business education progranis in a vdriety of high schooD settings. ’ 


s . \ .: 
This instructional development is a part-Of Project PACT 


. 


a (Pupil Achievement and Consumer Teaching). Thi project has been 


funded by the Michigan Department of Education, Vocational-T@chntcal 
Education Services and is being conducted at Wayne State University 


/ 
in cooperation with three school districts tn southeastern Michigan. 


. 


Project PACT has two major phases: 


1. The design oa competency-based instructional] $ , 
program which includes the identificationiof a 


competencies, performance objectives, objective- 
referenced test items, self-instructional modules, 


and supporting teacher's guide. ° ‘ 
"2. 8A research phase which Seeks to determine the effects a, 

of.teaching performance on student learning as well i ee 

as the effects of the-instructional materials on ee 


,the teaching-learning process. 
This paper wil] concentrate on the principles and procedures followed 


in the development and iopstenantatton of the instructional modules, ‘* 


o 
\ 
as well as the results of the use of the competency-based framework v4 
for consumer education instruction in selected businéss education A 
classes. \ 
; “oo. 


igh 
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Basis vf Consumer, Education Module Design 


The forty-five instructional modules in Project PACT are aa 
: _ 3 » peioned around the basic concepts of competency zbasad educatiom 


Each module has been constructed to lead to the achievement of, ° 
s 7 2 


Pie ecified consumer education competencies and performance ; 


‘ objectives which aré demonstrated through the use of matching ue 
" ’ ‘ ‘ ee 
. : objective-referenced, test tides, This basic program framéwork «+ : ‘ 


ier . ; 
2 was developed by the perSons on the PACT consumer educatjon cadre. 


. 


This eadre consisted primarily. of classroom teachers from parti- 


cipating schools; in addition, there were teacher educators, and 


é 


consumer education curriculum. specialists. ; 


é: : The term "module" has\ been applied ta many types of instruc- 


Fd ’ tional materials. Generally, a module is defined as "a.set of 23 


7 is oe ae 
( experiences intended to facilitate the, ]léarner's demonstration 
of objectives which were specified in the. design phase of develop-. 
¢ 


ment." Modules typically contain the prospectus .(or rationale), 
4a ; ? 
the objective, preassessment, enabling activitigs; and post» 
“Pe 


assessment.! In the case of the PACT mbdules the baSic format “has ee 
‘been nod ified ‘to be appropirate far pie 6 Secondary Ketoo set- ° 
F Hive dita the key elenents re still present. (See 

‘pages 4-7, A Descr ipt ion of the PACT Modules and Test Items) 


Modules have developed out of the history, of* instructional : 
systems design. Thig form of instructional material has several 
. A 8 , 


Sif ena aa “S . 


A 
: 


‘W. Robert Houston, Strategies and Resources for Developing 
a Competenty-Based Wwagher Education Progranf, (New York: New York 
State Education Department and Multi-State Consortium on *Performance- 
Based Teacher Education, 1972), pp. 72-74. 


ae . - 
s ° 
° 


major goals, inet eeENY the presentation of instruction which: 


. : 1. is direetly related to-a perforndnce * 
objective, and . 


2. isa scnueriean step-by-step arrangement of 
. content, .and . 
3. allows for mastery learning, self-pacing, And > \ 
i * jndividualization, and, o 


4. is adaptable to a variety of student learning 
styles, levels, and rates. 


In the context being discussed here, modules also achieve another 


. 
. 


~ goal. They divide instruction into manageable units, thus facilitatina 
° a 
‘the infusion of new content into an existing Rng MOET Oa) Beng at. 
~specificall¥, cere were certain guidelines. which were Feed in 


the design of the PACT modules.* These Eee 


1. The modules must_be keps sh short and sonata 
, These materials are ne ned to be used in,c ee o) 


from grades 9 - 12. haifa to not only bé 


‘ ’ interesting, but they need to look interesting. i a 
gs bee 2. The content must be relevant to th e_needs and 


interests of teenagers. 
Since some consumer education Lantend can become 
; theoretical and quite complex, it was necessary 
. os to presemt accurate, but not overly detailed in- 
, formation. The relevancy issue was critical in 
the igentification of performance objectives; 


but, even more so in the design of materials. , 


Specific examples were usually drawn.from a teen 
world. 
1 ; s- 
3. The content must be free from racial and sexual bias 
" Special care was taken not toSpicture women in Stero- 
typed roles; racial identification was-eliminated as 
. @ problem through the appranien to theme@nd illustra- 
Eig. so % 


Taree were made to reduce reading level eae ; 
losing the complexity of detail required. In addition, 
‘ new vocabulary was always fntroduced and defined. 


. . ' 


: . ; r - . a . a . ' , ’ 7 

5. ~The format must:.facilftate easy use. : 
| : Lo Students must have cues to help them quickly ee as 
\ % identify the critical parts of-a module, as ; 
i . well as to help them notice important d‘rections. ” : ' 


; 6. Make the module easter to use, than not to use. 
o : =F - This is an overall concept which affects all phases 
¢ ¢ : - Of design and revision and test items.. 


mig Each module must be able to be used independent “ - 


of the others: v 


\ Singe teachers will select one or more modules 
; a to inelude in their classes, the material must 
be Flexible Some teachers may want to use only 
a part of ‘the material while others may want: to 
_ ages -* \ use the entire set. 


. 


A Description of. the PACT Médules and Test Items 7 ~ 
4 Using the princaples listed above, the traditional riediie. 
format was modified for, use in this situation. ~ This is basically 
the format of a self-contained instructional module. Self-contained 
modules include all of the instruction required to meet. the state 
performance ‘obljertives. This ig contrasted to modules: which are \ 
not seitenontinad which simply list the required learning experiences 


\ = . 
for egch objectiv:.. In these situations students must then locate 


° Ss 
the required readings, audio-visual presentation, etc. which contain 


‘the assignments. The PACT /approach is to use self-contained modules’, 


but provide teachers with suggestions for supplementary assignments — I ! 
7 ‘which can be incorporated -into’ the etassnann achieies which? - re * 
<. Support the module. er. a a a . 
The PACT modules cover 45 consumer education performance , . 


_ objectives," onegper. objective. These-modules are packaged in four 
¢ 


. hooklets, which averaye about -150.paqes each. All four ‘books 
ie 


‘ 


«_ + follow the story of Lunan and Nova Altair. This is a cquple from 
‘ ¢ 


the planet Altair, in ‘another solar system. The Altairg have 


ne ae 


» 


\ 


moved to_ the planet Earth and begtn to set up ‘housekeeping. In? 


\ 


this prdces* ‘they "must learn all of ‘the brine ip tes ‘of economic 


¢ Survi val 


int the United States. tach module discusses the Altairs 


‘ 


discovery: of a new pie ce. of information, or a new. process ‘that | 


helps them become effective, 


happy sitineis. ‘The format of each y 7 


of these four books of madules is: 


Is 


MN 


A Gener’l* Preface which describes to students how 
they will be using 
parts fre in each module. 


A. Table of Contents which “identifies* each of the’ 


the madules and what phe standard 


10-12 modules in the booklet. ¥ , 


a ¢ 
” 


Introducting the Altairs, the background whith explains : 
how the Altatr$ came to Earth. 


The Learning Experiences y one, module per objecti 
pre esented | in ihe FerToIng standard format: 


A. 


BEFORE STARTIN 


2 


\ 


G: This Section is illustrated 
with the stop sign. Here 
students are directed to 
read "Introducing the Altairs" 


Ja “if they have not already done 


WHEN FOLLOWING THE 


STEPS IN THIS 


-YOU WILL: ° 


I 


YOUR TARGET IS: 


THE TEXT OF 


qa ~ ” 

= Here the target cartoon identi- 

SECTION, fies this séction each time. 
The first part of this section 

‘ . lists the enabling objectives. 
And the target is the terminal 
performance objective for the 

\ module. These stechnicalpterms 

for objectives are not used, 
however. 


NYE MODULE: C Each module is illustrated. 


The particular topic is’ explained 
-in a concisenganner, giving - 
sample apeiseattons: oF the points 
students must learn. If needed, 
+* ~ related documents are included, 


such as tax forms, or bank 
statements. ‘ 


D. CHECK YOUR STRENGTH: This section is for student 
. E . review and self-assessment. By 
These exercises parallel the 
» % . ‘ objective-referenced test \ 
3 ae : ‘: .  ¥ +. item fon the module. 
E. OU KNOW THAT YOU This isa summary of what will 
. UNDERSTAND‘A = -* ~—stbe expected of the student on 
WHEN’: ‘the zest for the’module which 
the teacher will give to:the 
, ‘ ‘ oe. _ class, or individually as - " 
» preferred. 


v - 5. A Glossary, including the definitions of al] new vocabulary: 
; introduced in that booklet: 


-The module booklets themselves do not include the object ive- . * 
referenced test items. * This was the decision of the teachers on - 
the PACT cadre. Therefore, each teacher has a set of items, one 


_ per module. Each item has been printed twice and color coded, the , 
@ : . . : , F _ 2" 
yellow for use as an exemption test, the green to be ‘used as an 
‘ ’ J . a f~ . oF : 7 7 . 
‘ ‘@ exit test... ‘ 2 ai I 


Again, traditional. CBE formats had to be modified for use in 
ao ‘> the secondary school. Directions had to be cléar, obvious, and 
3 divided into multiple steps. Each test item was divided into’ two 


major séctions: 
—_ ) -- 1, -The student's section including directions “ss 
\ . . and response sheet(s), and ‘ & _— e 


7 The teacher's section including’a scoring 
‘ guide and evaluator's response space. \ 
/ : cs \ 
Cartdons were-used, once again, to direct students’ attehtion to | * 
\ 
the crifical directions: Eyes were put at each spot where students a 


- 


needed to read and a pencil was put at each:spot in which students 


’ : F . : x é . 2 ; 
needed to write something. Major directions were Written in all 
. pitals and boxed. Often documents are needed for students to 
‘D> ; 
e 7 
. 2 
\ : . 
‘ ‘ : 6 é 


: a Ee - 
¢ ’ a z 
: w ‘ " 
r al . ry ‘ 
a ya ° . : ‘ 
‘ Pa analyze (i.e. advertisements; newspaper articles, checkbook * 


an registers,’ etc. ); thesé are then included’ with each test item. ‘+ ~ 
. . Even though cadre teachers wanted students to complete mary 


: applicat on_activities in the ' ‘real world" for vies testing 
oa) 2% 
, an purposes all student responses were paper and. pencit tests which ° 
bs wa ° n~ 
: require application level thinking. The other activities, however, x 


hae are not eliminated. Many. teachefs- still make these assignments. .‘ 
- a : ” 5 a 
For a complete example of one ,instructional module and a 


matching: test item see Appendices A and B:. . , 
7 2 . ° . 
PS ¢ ; 

- » 


Try-Out of Cogsumer Education cengra , 4 


\ : The try-out phase, of Srohéet PACT was divided finto apes. -- , ok 


Year I’ (1975-76), in which teachers ‘taught towards selected consumer. 
va ’ . . F roe * 5 


‘ edycation objectives using processes and materials..of their own 
tb ng : choice and Year II” (1976- 77), in whidh teaz hers baught towards. 


re "selected consumer education objectives using the instrucjonal > ‘ 
nr wes is 
b modul@s. ° P ” 


ec. 
’ * « 


‘ a; 
_ Of ‘the teachers: Tnvolved in the try- Out,, eight were Pata Ye . 
business (5) ‘and distributive (3 )-education. These teachers weye 


from three“southeastern Michigan schooi districts, each representing 
conmunities of varying size. ° x? 


oe 0 2 ‘The teachers, all volunteer participants, Nave a ange, of . Ma 
2 -- ‘. , ry 


experiences in professional education. See Figure }. - 


‘ ° 2 . . 


3 | : ° A ’ vr 
o =  & Po) . - ; : 


Figure 1 , 
~, PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND OF ‘PARTICIPATING 
why ae BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS 


Average number of years of 
é : é teaching experience .. 9 years (6 - 12 years) 


ep ; Average number of courses.: 
hs re . in consumer education : 5 courses 
; Educational background 5 B.A. - 3 M.A. 
4 


The try-out phase was limited to*the ten consumer éducation 


F : : : : : bs r 
per formangé Oarer pines which the PACT cadre identified as the most 
¥ ’ . 3 ¢ 
—* critical -for high school students.. These objectives-covered the 4 
: Ane . — r) 
gm , following topics: ‘ ae 
) 1 
? : ~ | Making a Financial Plan | : 2 
i 2. Identifying Family Changes that Affect Income ~ a. i 
3. \Comparisorf Shopping . - : 
— 4. Evaluation Savings Accounts 
°5. Selecting Checking Accounts ; 
° x 6. Completing Checking Transactions * 
F < 7. Granting and Receiving Credit : 
8. _ Buying on Credit . 
9. Signing Contracts : cael 
10. Completing Income Tax Forms a 
M. ‘ ‘This listing is not in priority order, but rather in a teaching niall 
order atcording to the booklet of modules. aa 
Each teacher selected a class in which the consumer education 
instruction would be infused. There was. considerable variety in — 
. the classes selected. In ‘the three school districts, the consumer 
y education program was. tried Out in three-business education classes 
be 3 (General Business, Typing, and Filing) and three Distributive 
_ * 7 ‘ ; 
Ka Education classes (Sales, Retailing, and Distributive Co-op). r 


The’ classes over students in grades 9 - 12. 


. 
° 


a 
y 
: 


- Background data was collected on each student in the target 


iw, 
» Classes. Representative of this data is the mean reading achieve- 
1 - * 5 . 


‘ment scores. This constitutes a standardized achievement score 
» : ¥ '" 
for the class. Figure Z below shows the reading achievement 


ws e .o 
scores for the Year A ‘target classes. 


Figure 2 


« 


"CAN READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
OF YEAR 1 TARGET CLASSES IN’ 
* BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
+ — —} —___-___ $$ —________—_~ 
Mean Reading Score by 
“Percentile 
With Standard Deviation 


f 


39.91/31. 35 
“s 
40.73/22.95 
28.13/22. 22 
Ds : 48. 35/28.10 
E 28.58/15.74 


“3 


*a specially grouped class . S 


pest orate ere Se te tenet 


The €ry-cut during each of the two phases beqin after the 
4 ’ a : - ~ il 
\ teacliers had selected their ‘taraet class, with identifyina one or 


inore of the 1@ priority performance objectives which they felt they 
could successfully incerporate into their regular classroom 


instruction. The results of this selection process varied between 


the two years; modules were availabie only during Year lI. Figure 3 


shows the frequency of selection of each topic. 


’ 
| 


i 


i 7 . . oP v7 - Figures . : ; 


: FREQUENCY. OF SELECTION OF , te 
GONSUMER EDUCATION TOPICS ; &., 
BY BUSINESS. AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS ee ee 


“WITH AND WITHOUT MODULES 


4 


we 


i H 38 eer : Number.of, Teachers * Number of Teachers 
. Wace ee Selecting This Topic Selecting This Topic 
P 1975-76". 1976-77 
7 (modules not available) (modules available) 
‘ N=6 N=7 . 
- \, an a 
\"l. Financial Plan 0 3 | 
12. Changes Effecting Income i oS 3 
7 I | 3.- Comparison Shopping 2 ; 3 |? 
© . + 
A . ’ , ‘ It 
| 14. Savings Accounts 0° 2 | 
, ~|5. Checking eee lv. ' 2 I" , 
| 
'6. Checking Trafsactions 6 eB G | : 
17. Credit” 2 5 | 
\" . . . : e , . 
me Buying on Credit og ] / . 5 | 
, | 9. Contracts , a : . 3 
10. . YAeome Tax 2 _3 [ 
| F —— F: — ak 
| TOTAL 7 "45 35 | 
~ | . | 
ccieianicnenn ace, Guamneenamemmmn een eamectmmnmE a 
ft is anparent that the existence of modules encourages classroor , 
ae as teachers to infus® gonsunmer education content into their Jastructional’ 


program. Perhaps the difference would be® even greater with an average 
group of teachers.’ Remember, these persons had been inwolved in the 


‘ . . . . 
development of this curriculum from the beginning and, presumably 
are nore comuitted h, such MStruction tkan-a~random group-of~ _ 
‘teachers wauld be. © ” : ‘ . 

¢ 


we 


$ 7s 
2 - 


If one views this seléction process in terms. of :the busts , ‘ 


or distributive educatiien courses,into which the objectives wild 


be incorporated, then the matrix shown im Figure 4 below results. ‘ 
- > Figure 4 
. “FREQUENCY OF SELECTION OF CONSUMER EDUCATION . i 
TOPICS BY BUSINESS OR DISTRIBUTIVE EUUCATION ° ye : 
COURSE SHOWING VARIATION WITH AND WITHOUT MODULES | ost —s 
\ * -(wo=without moduTés wewith, modules) . ge 
Course Nane* “~ Ls 
. ? ihe . F - 
ae Her a 
oy fo) 
vw 4 
wo ; 8 
Cc . 
— Ww 
2 i" 2 
- a | ~ = = 
Tupic > - 5k ; ata 2 
‘ \a” &@ 2° & § & = 
. 2 1a = - rey uw i 
< §  - 2 a a oe a” 
wo/w wo/w, wo/w wo/w wo/w | .wo/w' wo/\! * 
). Financial . ~ aos . 
Plan ©. *- 0/0 * 0/2 ~ 0/0 0/1. 0/0" 0/2 
2, Changes Effect ing . : 2 hea & i : 
5 Income 0/O* 1/2 0/0 0/0 041 0/0 1/2 
‘ % ‘ bg ay » i 
3. Comparison’ | . i  S fied 4 
Shopping - ~ 0/0 0/1) * 0/1 170 V/1, 0/0,°28 


4. Savings Accounts 0/0° O/h, 0/0 0/0 0/1 0/0 0/2. 
5. Checking Accounts 0/0 ° 0/1. 0/0 ‘Yo wi’ o/o wW2 |3. 


Ra _ |. 6. .Chéck ing : 
ri * Trdnsactions | W/1 2/2» «0/0. W/ 1/1 Wl 6/5 
* | 7. credit .0/0 «12 Of 0S 


8. Buying on Credit 0/0. O/2 — 0/1 0/0 wis 0/1 WS 


eo 
9° Contracts > « 0/0 0/2 0/0 0/0 0/1 0/0 9/3 
10 Income Tax” of9)- Ww oo of o/1 0/0 Sie. 
: TOTAL 1/1 5/16 0/3 3/2 alo 2/3 15/2 
, - NE 1 for each class, with and without ceaiies except for Tyan in which 


N was 2 with and without modules. 


| ee en eee eee ee menieae Wat oe ee 


‘ 
4 


In the” course of the try-out phases, a variety of data’ bie 
pat fasdl: 2 Tn. ony to the teacher profile data, teachers 
completed one’ nelly work diary" and a “semester a x 


These two instruments collected data on actual .time spent ‘on the 


consumer education’ instruction, as well as a more general picture ’> 


of the method of teaching this material the teachers employed. 


< 


7 _— ———$————____-— ae 


_In addition, dettiled reactions were obtained from the teachers 


‘ 


during regularly scheduled cadre meetings. Module revisions were 


based upon teacher and student reactions. 


The work diaries reflect the amount of, time participating 
teachers actually spent on the instruction of the priority Ps 
consumer education performance objectives. This has been divided 
between time spent on ites preparation and time spent in actual 


instruction. Again this has been displayed in Figure 5 to show 


-_ 


the comparison between time expenditure with modules and without 


modulés. 
Figure 5 : 2 


s 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON 
CONSUMER EDUCATION INSTRUCTION PER TOPIC 
(PREPARATION AND CLASS TIME) 
BY BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS, 
WITH AND WITHOUT MODULES 


1975-76 1576-77 
: Without Modules With Modules 


Average Time In: Preparation Class Preparation ,Class 


; Lesson Plans 125 193 121 165 
[ \ “Materials 78 , 106 


1iS paper is only, dealing with data collected in relation to 
the tr’-out of the instructional materials. In addition to this face. 
of the \ry-out there was a large scale research project relating teaciii. 
per roritance to student achievement in consumer education instruction. — 
This project consistéd of classroom observations and achievement testine 


uf students.’ Results of this phase will be reported at.a later date. 


12 


: , a ae ; 

. ‘ The data reported here is interesting. /The teacher time 
spent in preparation for instruction is rodghly-the same in terms 
df actually doing lesson plans. Teachers spent slightly less time, 
but this certainly is not significant. They did. spend more time, 
however, in terms of preparing additional instructional materials. 

' Based upon conversations with tea¢hers this is not because the 
modules were inadequate. On the contrary, the modules tended to—. 
“spiutabs the teacher into expanding the’learning activities, and 
doing more varied things in the classroom. Also, one should remem- 
ber that the teachers had already taught much of this content before, 
by Year II of the project. They were more familiar with the material 
and felt more confident in terms of the subject. .- 

The actual time of in-class instruction was also reported. 
During Year I teachers spent an average of 193 minutes per topic. 
whys the modules, an average of 165 minutes per topic was spent. 
The explanation for this is that since the modules were self- 
contained, much of this work was done outside of class. Actual 
class tite was devoted to supporting activities and follow-up. 

' There is the ete ies Mia eereer modules create 4 more 

“oettctent learning situation. However, additional data needs to 


be collected on this point. 


. 


These instructional modules on ‘ienaied education, even though 
* they are self-contained were not presented to teachers as necessarily 
having to be all of the required learning experiences’ for a given, 


topic. Teachers were encouraged to use other materials, or 


a55ignments, in conjunction with the siodules, if they saw fit. 


a, 


4 


oc 


-’ Thesé relate to: 


Of course, during the first year of try-out, only the competencies, 
‘performance objectives, and test items were used, and so the _. 
learning activities were entirely of the teacher's:design. Figure 6 


shows which types of materials teachers actually did use. 
a 


. Figure 6 a 
gur ~ 
; 4 
FREQUENCIES OF USE OF > . 
SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES 
; BY BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE *. 
EDUCATION TEACHERS, WITH AND ‘ se, ‘ 
. WITHOUT MODULES AVAILABLE ts gies 
a Teacher Made Individualized 
Textbook Audio-Visual Materials Materials * 
| Without With Without With Without With Without ‘ith 
Number of Uses 2 1 2 3 3 $3 6 5 
I aa Lee, Pe IEE Leo 
Conclusions a 


Even though all of the details of the module try-out are not- 


; 4 
yet reported, certain conclusions can be drawn at this point. 


a. the effects of modules upon consumer education 
instruction in business and distributive 
education programs 


bh. the reactions to this particular module format 
when used in secondary classrooms. ' 


One of ‘the primary concerns of many educators is the way to 
. \ 
infuse new content into an existing See The increasing 


emphasis on consumer education, one of the practical life skills, \ 


demands with a new required course or effective integration into 


. 
x 


a . 
“ current course designs. It is apparent (see Figure 3) that — 


teachers find new content difficult to incorporate:into existing 
x 


classes without structured materials which they can use. This is 
* the situation even with a discipline that is closely related to 


the new content. Self-contained instructional modules greatly 
Oe ide » 
‘enhance the liklihood of the integration of new content ‘into a 


course. = 


The individual teacher reactions tq these materials were % 


~~ excellent. The vast majority of the comments relate to matters of 
editifg. The story-line approach to the modules was well “received 
by high school students. There was no apparent major discepency - 
between the reactions of the younger and ‘thé oder students. Out- 
standing at this point in time, are the student achievment data 
“and the results of the classroom observations of teacher's during 
redute use. This will yield data on the vartattons tn feacher. 
activities when modules are being used, and the effects upon - 
student achfevenent as measured by both object ive-referfnced test 
items, and a standardized consumer education test. 
Instructional] modules appear to Play an important role as a 
learning strategy and learning devise in thé seriniinty school. 


' , 


While standard formats may have to be modified to meet the incerests 


afid needs of students, the, module can be used successfully by varying 


types of teachers. More teachers feel secure with modules, at least 


in the situation of brigging in new subject matter. 
¢ 


APPENDIX A 


- 


INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE 


y é . as 


YOUR TARGET IS: 


Given a major purchabe you 
111 compile -the foYlowjng 
information: 

a, Amount of the purchase and 
length of the credit con- 
tract. 7 . 

b. | Three actgial sources of 
credit of interest rate of 
cach. 

c. Total cost of the purchase 

: _ from each institution, 

d. Information must be documented. 

In addition, you will make a 

decision as to which source of “ 

credit to select and give 2 

reasons for the decision. 


} et 
4 
| 


WHEN FOLLOWING THE STEPS JN THIS SECTION YOU WICL: 


“, 
2 


s 


* |. List three sources of credit end give 
two acvantaces of each. 


2) SS 


2. Definé annual percentage rate. 

‘3. Figure total cost of purchase . ; Et 
4., List ‘two reasons for selecting a particular 

Credit’ source. 


ey 


Pr Os. 


Saf ROR 


BEFORE- STARTING: 


1. Read "Introducing the Altairs" . 
‘ : (pg. #1) if you have not already 
done .so. : 


2: Become familiar with the following 
‘words : - 

a. annua) percentage rate 

b. collateral 

C.. comparative shopping 

d. credit card 

e. credit life insurance 

f. financial institution “A 

g passhpook credit 

h personal instal lent Joan , ; 

i savings , 


The words. are defined in the glossary at the end of 
thi; ‘booklet. Each word is underlined in the text. 
eure you underst&nd how each word is used, 


. 


\ 
o @ id \ c 

‘ : 7 ; 
ar ¥: The Altairs needed a means of transportation. 


: ; They had done soine comparative shopping and discovered 
‘ . 
< that cars’ are a costly purchase and that they would 
need to borrow money. . 
First they needed information about where one 


tan borrow uoney and what are the advantages of each 

: ‘ a 
source. uy Altair asked what a credit union was and 

¥. 


. . ° . Al 
his friend Tou Newton explained it this way. 


hoa 


"A credit union is a figencial institution that is 


made up of a aroup of people that have a: common interest, 


such as a place of work, a churchy or a community group. 


Our credit union is formed because of our work here. at 

Space Allies, Inc. The way it works is that neoplé : 
put their monies into savings and then with the cambined 
savings of all its members; loans can be made to the 

members. Each credit union determines its own interes¢ 


rate. The Space Allies Credit Union charqes 12% per 


? 
‘ v 


year or Ii per month. Some of the advantages of the 
credit uhion are: 


1. Requires payrol) deduction to pay off loan 
2. Loan officials only crant loans to credit 

union members. . 
ae Usdly provide crevit life insurance 

without extrd cost to tne borrower. 


4. Cost of credit may be lower than other 
sources because they: ‘ : 
a. take fewer credit risks. 
b. lend money deposited by members. 
c. are exempt from, federal income taxes. A 


5. Offer a variety’ of repayment schedules. 


6.° Financial counselling may be available. 


et 


N 


| TTRLTOWN 
NALIONAL 


q brs, Muir chose to visit the National Bank 
Nd Tritown. See ante to talk with Mrs. Simone, the 
manager of the loan departneat. Mrs. Simone told Mrs. 
Altai r that they mace personal installrent loans as . 
well as other types such as credit card, and passbook 
credit.: The bankslending policies indicated that they 
perferred to deal im large loans and perferred custorers 
with high creditratings. Many times the bank wduld 

ask for collateral to act as security if, for some 


-reason, the Joan could not be repaid. The bank deter-. 


mined {ts own repayment schedule and did vary credit rates 


. 
. 


according to the type of loan and the repayment time 
period. Mrs. Simone stated that it takes several days 
to process a new credit application. The range of anqual 
percentace rates ies 8!” to 18: Bank rates are 
feguiated by state a tutional laws. Presently car 


loany were 9: at Tritown National Bank and credit life 


insuranae would be-extrax Mrs. Altair .noted that 


8-4 


5 ‘- 
. Ce x ; 
. ae f - sr) : : < . 
ba re v s f) 
the bank offered many types of credit plans and she 
«| : : ‘ iy 
/ . ee 
l% knew that a credjt transaction would be handled 
~ ’ 
confidentially. Financia) counselling was offered : 
at the kank if desired. ; ai Y 
: ft ‘ . 4 
“¢ Mrs. Altair outh ined ‘the advantages of a bank 
. for-Mr. Altair so that they ‘could make a comparison 
, between the financial institutions. Those advantaqes ‘ ' 
‘ A . . i) 
\ were: 
‘ 1.. Offer a variety of loans and services. , 
2. Cost of credit to lenders somewhat lower 
, because the hank ‘takes fewer credit risks: 
3. Has a range of annual percéntage rates 
depending upon the‘tyre of loan which 
are reoulated by state gnd national 
2 banking laws. 
‘ : 4. Handles credit transactions confidentially 
5, May vrovide financial counselling 
; ® 
‘ . 6. Will vary credit rates depending upon type 
; , of credit, lenath of-time for repayment, the 
borrower's credit rating, and the collateral 
that is offered. : 
Mrs. Altair also*indicated that the bank preferred 4 4 
custoners with established credit ratings and that a loan ~ 
may require many days-to be processed. The bank may also 
ask for collateral and will determine the repayment schedule. 
+s Mrs. Altair thought that these may be inconvenient for. 


the borrowér and should be considered when borrowing money. 
.* . ’ 


sriinys 
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ae 


Tritown also has several cunsumer finance companies. 


The Altairs decided to investigate one of these companies. 


Toqether they net a Mr. Taylor at Taylor's Finance Company. 
8-6 


au 


' , > ¢ 
- 
They explained to Mr. Taylor that they were shopping for 
, a loan for a car and wanted to know the ®ost and types 
* . of credit that the finance connanY offered. Mr. Taytor 
* + said that the corpany only gave personal installment Joans 
7 and if the Altairs desired he could give them the money 
that very. day. When Mr. Altair asked about a credit 
. ’ , ¥ 
reting, Mr. Toylor suuted that his enupany takes greater 
r credit risk and will.often lend money to borrowers that 
do not have an estubli hed credit rating. He also stated 
that tney do not require any collateral. ‘Mrs. Altair 
. asked about the anual percentaye rate. According to Mr. 
‘ K ° 
Taylor the range for tne annual percentage rate was between . 
15. and 36” derendina upon the size of the loan and the 
. B % 
state regulations for finance companies. Mr. Taylor was, 
\ : ° : 
willing to design a repayment plan> that would fit the 
: Altairs'  incdme and assured them that a credit trans- 


aclion would be handled confidentially. The Altairs 


thanked Mr. Taylor for his time’. 


. ; * : - Riding hone the Altatrs discussed the advantanges 


cf a consumer finance company as: 


~ 


1. bLoan application can be processed and 
-maney delivered quickly. 


4 
2. Would design a repayment. plan based on the RY 
borrower's income. . 7 


~ 3. Would handle-credit transaction confidentially. 


4. Will loan to a’ borrower who has not established 
, a credit rating“ 


5. Will make Toans Without collateral. 


The Altairs recocnized that the cost of the loan 
| ~ 
was much higher than at either the bank or the credit 


~ * 


After having their interviews at the credit union, 


union. 


bank, and loun company; the Altairs realized that no 


one source of credit is the best for everyone. 


2 yor ypoerte ST RTT gm oer acer lac an Lc a 5 


: a > adie WHS 6 hes rr vo i. 
' heaeer ike apie hae emeney ental 


: “ 
f 
° 
The Altairs decided’that the’ next step was to con- 
“e pare the three credit sources as to the length of the 
loan, annual percentage rate, and the amount of monthly 
payments. rs. Kitair formed a chart to help then to 
compare the cost of credit at each credit source. 
TRITOUN SPACE ALLIES TAYLOR'S 
NATICNAL CRUVIT UNTON LOAY CO. 
Amuunt of Loa «™ $2500.00 $2500 $2500 
Annual Percentage Rate 935 123 203% 
Reprtyment Schedule 4 years 3 years 3 ycars 
Mon they Paym its $ 62.60 $ 83.63 $. 93.55 
Tet Cust of Car 
: Dowygayment $1200.00 $1200 $1200 
Amvunt of Credct $2500.00 $2500 $2500 . 
Intetvsd en loan $ 514.44 $ 510.68 $ 867.75 
Credit Life Insurance ___ 72.00 i $61.20 
TOTAL = $4286.14 $4210.68 $4628.95 
~ 


The Altairs felt the ‘Tuan company's annual per- i 
centage rate was too high and that the’ total cost of 
) the car was much higher than either the bank or the credit 
union. The total cost: of the car between the bnk and ) ; a 
credit union was very soon The main difference -in the 
total cost was the credit life insurance. The credit life 
insurance is" optional, so Lunar would not have to have 
that aS part of the cost. Their reasons were: 
1. Loan would be paid by payrol) dedyction. 
2. Interest on loan was _ 
. 3. Would be paid off in 3 years 


4. Total cost: of car was less 


The Altairs returned to the credit union to draw ° 


up the contract for the loan. 
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L 
YOU SHOULD BE ABLE JO: 


List three sources of credit and give two 
advantagus -ef each. 


Define Annual Pertcntage Rate 


e 


Figure total cost of purchase 


List, two reasons for selecting a particular 
credit source. 7 


CHECK YOUR STRENGTH! 


1. List 3 sources of credit and ‘give two advantages 
of each. 
A. Credit Sources -- 


Advantages , ‘ 
hie ‘ 
2. 


3 t 
Credit Source -- oa 
Advantages 


Li & 


2 3 . 


Credit Source,-- 
Advantages 
1. 


>. 


: ! 
What: does the term "Annual Percentage Rate" mean? 


Me . 


Choose from the following: 
Downpaynent « $ 400. 
Loan $2900. 
Interest on loan $ 512; 
Annual Percentage Rate 10.5 
credit Life Insurance S$ 68. 
Repaynient Schedule 3 years 


_ 


sng 
the infornation needed to figure the total cost/ ;. 
for a car. ‘What is the total cost? _ a 23 
4 
, 


Give two reacons for select.irgy one credit source’ 


fover another. 


b. 


After you have Checked Your Strenath you may want to 


i 4 : ae A 
review your answers with the inforwation on "Buying 
on Credit". v 


‘yOu KNOW THAT YOU 
‘UNDERSTAND BUYING 
ON CREDIT WHEN: 


Given a major purchase by your teacher you will 

compile the following information: 

a. Amount of the purchase and the Icngth Of the 
credit contract 


b. Three actual sources of credit and interest 

rate of each ’ 
c. Total cost,of the purchase from each institution 
d. Advantages vf -eaca 
In addition, you will make a decision as to which 
source of credit to seleét and give 2 reasons for 
the decision. 


APPENDIX B + 


TEST ITEM 


ri 


Q0 


THIRD 


Student's Name 


FIRST, 


) ° 


Title: Buying on Credit 


Score 


2 
READ THIS PROBLEM: Sue wanted to buy a used ‘car ' 
; that cost $600.00. She had | 


saved $200.00 for a down pay- 
ment. This left a balance of 
y _ $400.00 She would have to 

borrow from a bank, a credit 
union, or a finance company. 

e ; ‘ She planned to have the Joan at id 
paid off within 18 months. : | 
Sue selected not to purchase 
credit life insurance. 


(NOW READ SUE’S CONCERN AND THINK ABOUT THE susie | 


Since Sue was a wise consumer. She knew she should shop 
around carefully Yor credit just as she had shopped 

around for the“best car. Her main question was, “what 
institution would give her a loan for the least amount of ~ 
money -- a bank, a credit union, or a finance company." 


ten THE INFORMANTION SUE OBTAINED 
$n “ e 


a 4 , 
sok eee from the NORTH BANK: ° 


North Bank would grant Sue a loan for 18 months at . e 
an annual percentage raté of 15.24%. This would 

make her monthly payments $25. 25 for the next year 

and a half. 


Buying on Credit ; 
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Information from the SURE Finance Company: 


Sure Finance Company would charge an annual percentage 
rate of 30.414% loan for 18 months making the monthly 
payment $28.00. ’. 
Information from the TEEN Credit. Union: ‘ 
Teen Credit ihton would charge an annual "percentage 
rate of 12% on a $400.00 loan for 18 months. The 


monthly payments at this credit union would be a 38 
per month. ‘ 


\ NOW ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTLONS 
FOURTH BASED ON THE INFORMATION GIVEN, 


1. What is ‘the amount of credit Sue. will feed 


to obtain? ee 
; ee "NORTH SURE TEEN 
' Bank Finance Comp. Credit Union 
2. What is the annual percentage os N 
rate that is required on the ‘ 
loan for each institution? _% % % 


3. HOw many months will be 
fleeded to repay the loan? 


64. How much are the monthly 1 ' 

payments at each-institution? $ $ $ 

5. What would be the total cost 
of buying the car from each . , 
institution? 
Down payment ita $ “5 
Amount of Credit needed $ $ 
Interest on loan a baie $ $ 
Total cost of car $ $ 


. 


Buying on Credit 
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~~ & y NORTH SURE _ TEEN 
Bank Finance Comp. Credit Union 
6. Which institution do you think F 
Sue would select ‘to obtain a 
loan? (CHECK ONE) 


= 7. What reasons would Sue have for 
selecting the financial insti- ‘ 
tution in question #6? 
Institution checked 


Reasons for selection (list at least two reasons) 


a, 
b. e 
CG Ti a et 
d, - a cate eae 
4 NOW LIST AT LEAST TWO ADVANTAGES IN 
. OBTAINING CREDIT FROM EACH OF THE = 
‘ FIFTH « FOLLOWING: A CREDIT UNION, A BANK, 
“AND A FINANCE COMPANY, 
t EXAMPLE: . : 
p Credit Union: “Deductions can be taken . 
/ out of one's pay to repay 
loan, 
Advantages in Obtaining credit from: 
Credit Union: 1. 
_ an 2. 


Buying on Credit 


Page 4 
Bank: 1. 
3. 
Findnce Company: 
3 
( 


. Student's Name 


Title: Buying on Credit 
Scoring Guide 


Given a major purchase (car, appliance, etc.)-of the 
student's choice, the student will compile the following 
information: 

Amount of the purchase and the length of the credit 

contract 

Three actual sources of credit and interest rate/of 


each 
Total cost of the purchase from each institution 
Advantages of each 
Information must be documented 
In-addition, the student will make a decision as’ to 
. which source of credit to select and give 2 reasons for 
. the Gee ts tan. 


4 


- I. Did the student complete the Check each correct answer. A 
information requested? Were « maximum of 22 correct answers .- 
all responses correct? are acceptable for this section os 


for a total score of 73.26%. 
Each response = 3.33%. 


Question Responses Score 


: NORTH. SURE TEEN 

BANK Finance Comp. Credit Union , 

1. Annual Percentage rate? | 15.24%  30.414g 12% (9.99) 

2. Months to repay loan? 18 mo. 18 mo. 18 mo. (9.99) 

3. Monthly payments? $25.25 $28.00 $24, 38 . (9.99) 
4. Total cost of car? 

Downpayment 3 $200.00 $200.00 $200.00 (9.99) 

Amount of credit ‘, $400.00 $400.00 * $400.00 (9.99) 

Interest on Loan $ 54.50 $104.00 $ 38.34 ° (9.99) 

Total Cost $654.00 $704.00 $638.84 (9.99) 

5. Check*institution selected. / (3.33) 


7 / 
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II, 


* 


Ill. 


Did the student list two 
reasons for selecting a 
specific institution? 


Check each correct answer. .A 
maximum of 2 respanses are acceptable 
for this section for a total perfect 
score of 6.66% or 3.33% for each 


response. 
EXAMPLES: , 
a. lower (higher) percentage rate a. 
. : b. paid less b. 
c. lower monthly payments : c. as 
d. total cost of car is less qd. 


Did the student list at least 


Check each correct answer. A/ 


two advantages for each of the maximum .of 2 responses for each 
following financial instituions? financial institution is acceptable 


EXAMPLES: 
Credit Union -- a. 


b. 


Bank -- a. 


cA 


for a total score of 18.98%. Each 
) response receives 3.33%. ° 


. 


Payroll deduction a. 
Loans granted to credit 
members only b. 

“ % . 

Cost of credit lower aos 


Financial counsel ling d, 


‘Provide credit life 
insurance without cost 


to borrower e. _ 
Other f, 
Offer a variety of 
loan sdrvices a. 
Cost pf credit lower 5 
because bank take fewer 
“risks. — b. 
-— 


ae 
ou 
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Finance Company -- 


¢ «A 


s 


» 
Credit transactions is 
confidential. Cs 
. 7 
d.. Has a range of annual 
"percentage rates d. 
e. Other e. 
Obtain money 
immediately : a. 
wy? We < 
Payment plan based 
on borrower's income b. 
Credit transaction 
is confidential 
Ae. : 
d. Obtain ans without 
collateral uf ds ae 
Other , e. 


7 
ee tae A 
Total Score 
Each Score 
Passing Score 


“ou 


TOTAL SCORE __ 


